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NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 

IN CHARGE OF 

ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 

Prophylaxis of Chloroform Vomiting. — A writer in a Bor- 
deaux medical journal says the best prophylaxis consists in a milk 
regimen and the use of a purgative. In veterinary practice apo- 
morphine is given. After the operation, nothing is taken into the 
stomach for ten hours, then a spoonful of water is given. Any power- 
ful essence or aromatic substance may be smelled; cologne inhaled 
from a mask is a favorite remedy in England. In toxic vomiting the 
first measure is gastric lavage. 

Extermination of Rabies. — Since 1902 no death from hydro- 
phobia has been authentically reported in England. Every dog in 
the country was muzzled until not a single case of rabies remained. 
Dogs landed from other countries were quarantined until after a period 
exceeding the length of time required for the incubation of hydro- 
phobia. 

Radium as a Palliative. — It is stated in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association that radium overcomes the disagreeable odor 
attending the breaking down of cancerous tissue; it controls hemor- 
rhage and in some cases relieves pain. 

Grafting with Frog Skin. — A writer in the British Medical 
Journal recommends frog skin for grafting granulating surfaces. He 
used it in India as long ago as 1886. The loose skin on the inner side 
of the frog's thigh is carefully pinched up with a pair of dressing for- 
ceps, snipped off with scissors, spread out and the under surface ap- 
plied to the wound. A strip of gutta percha tissue smeared with some 
mild, non-irritating emollient is placed over it and the ends fixed in 
position by adhesive plaster, a dry dressing being placed over all. The 
wound is left undisturbed for three days and the dressing renewed for 
two more. After this the gutta percha tissue is omitted and boracic 
ointment used until healing is complete. 

Fatigue and its Effect on Efficiency. — In an editorial in the 
Medical Record it is stated that work done when a person is physi- 
cally or mentally tired is not effective and often worse than useless. 
Different individuals have varying degrees of endurance; some can 
labor effectively a far greater length of time than others. There is a 
limit to the power of doing efficient work for every one; long hours of 
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work are not conducive to good results. These facts may well be con- 
sidered in their bearing on the service demanded from nurses. 

The Tonsils. — In an article on another subject in the Medical 
Record the author remarks that we now know the tonsils may be or- 
gans of elimination of bacteria and toxins as well as foci of infection, 
and their indiscriminate removal is not to be advised. The clinical pro- 
fessor of pathology in one of our largest medical schools says that the 
worst cases of chronic rheumatism and its sequela he has seen have 
occurred in persons whose tonsils had been removed in youth, and he 
unqualifiedly condemns the procedure as lessening one's immunity to 
infection. 

High Injections. — A correspondent in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association says that for high injections the high intro- 
duction of a tube of any kind is quite unnecessary. When fluid is run 
under a steady pressure of 3 feet from a funnel, or a douche-can through 
a tube, into the intestine, it will reach the cecum without difficulty, 
as is demonstrated daily in any complete Roentgen laboratory. It is 
quite unnecessary to assume any special position. The fluid runs in 
easily when the patient lies on the back. Low pressure injections are 
passed into the pelvic colon with difficulty, sometimes on account of 
that organ being held in the pelvis and its flexure with the rectum being 
acute. Increasing the pressure for a few moments will overcome the 
resistance and fluids will reach the cecum in a short time. Any tube 
which passes the internal sphincter muscle is long enough for a "high" 
injection. 

Death op Florence Nightingale's Physician. — The London 
letter of the Medical Record mentions the death of Dr. James Vaughan- 
Hughes at the age of 95. He had charge for a time of the hospital at 
Balaklava, during the Crimean war. He attended Florence Nightin- 
gale when she had camp fever. On her recovery, he obtained the loan 
of Lord Dudley's yacht to take her back to Scutari. Later, he con- 
tracted cholera and he attributed his recovery to the care of Miss 
Nightingale and her nurses. Notwithstanding his great age, he rode 
horseback and drove a pair of horses until within a few months of his 
death. 

More Women Physicians for the Army. — The London letter of 
the Journal of the American Medical Association says that the work 
of the women physicians attached to the Army Medical Corps has 
been so successful that that body is applying for fifty more women for 
service with the colors. There are about 1100 women on the British 
Medical Register and 35,000 male physicians. 

A Substitute Fuel. — A correspondent of the Medical Record 
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states that if an alcohol lamp is not obtainable, two 5 grain tablets of 
hexamethylenetetramin, such as are often carried in the physician's 
medicine case, will give a clean, Bootless flame of sufficient heat to boil 
5 cc. of water in a test tube, in thirty seconds. Needles or small in- 
struments may be boiled, water sterilized for hypodermic injections, 
urine tested for albumen by the heat and acid method, by this means. 

Combatting Infection. — A writer in the Public Health Journal 
says that attention is being directed more and more to the foci from 
which infection spreads rather than to the route by which it may be 
disseminated. The control of communicable diseases can best and 
most reasonably be effected by taking charge of and destroying the 
infective organisms at the moment they leave the patient. They 
should not be given an opportunity to reach other individuals in such 
a state of virulence that they may cause disease. 

Sublingual Medication. — A writer in the Practitioner strongly 
recommends placing a dry tablet containing the drug to be given, 
under the tongue, in the sublingual space, and having the patient re- 
tain it there without swallowing, until the taste disappears. It is 
thought that absorption from the sublingual space takes place more 
quickly than from any other part of the body. If investigation proves 
that this method may be used instead of hypodermic injections, it 
would simplify the administration of many remedies. 

Ventilating Operating Rooms. — A correspondent in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association advises that operating rooms 
should be supplied with fresh air washed, warmed and filtered, being 
delivered to and removed from the room without raising dust. Fresh 
air is necessary to keep the carbon dioxide below the safety limit and 
is seldom properly supplied from fear of a draft sending germ laden 
particles of dust into the wound. 

Fruit Juice for Infants. — The Practitioner has an article on the 
use of fruit juice for dyspeptic atropic infants, in which it is stated 
that a pint daily may be given with benefit to a child under one or two 
years of age. It should be followed by a diet scientifically adapted to 
a weak digestion; a food low in albumen and fat and high in sugar. 
When oranges are available, the juice is made of two parts orange 
juice, one part apple juice, obtained by shredding the apples on a vege- 
table grater and squeezing the juice by means of a fruit press; 
one-quarter the quantity of water is added to this mixture. Straw- 
berry, cherry, raspberry and banana juices have been enjoyed by the 
babies with apparently no ill effects. Acid fruits should not be used 
in too large proportions. When oranges are out of season, a small 
quantity of lemon juice should be added to the sweeter fruits to fur- 
nish the necessary acidity. 



